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PETER  WHITE 
AS  MAN  AND  AS  CITIZEN 

Peter  White,  or  Peter  Quintard  White,  as  one  annalist  gives 
his  name,  was  born  at  Rome,  New  York,  October  31,  1830.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Detroit,  the  morning  of  June  6,  1908. 

His  grandfather  was  Captain  Stephen  White,  of  Ballston, 
New  York,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Stanwix  or  Fort  Schuyler,  as  it  was  usually  known,  in 
1777.  It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  the  first  flag  bearing 
the  stars  and  stripes  was  made  by  his  wife  and  given  to  the 
breeze  at  that  fort,  August  6  of  that  year.  His  grandmother  was 
Mary  Quintard,  of  Huguenot  descent;  from  her  he  received  the 
name  Quintard.    Plain  Peter  White,  however,  sufficed  for  him. 

His  father  was  Dr.  Stephen  White.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
vestrymen  of  the  Zion  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Rome, 
organized  in  1825,  and  Peter  was  baptized  in  this  church  in  his 
early  infancy.  His  mother  was  Harriette  Tubbs,  of  a  highly 
respectable  Rome  family.  She  died  when  Peter  was  a  small  boy 
: — not  yet  nine  years  of  age — and  the  family  with  others,  forming 
quite  a  colony,  soon  after  left  the  home  at  Rome  and  migrated 
to  the  then  wilds  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  the  father  mean- 
while had  taken  to  himself  another  helpmeet. 

That  Peter  attended  school  some  few  years  in  Green  Bay  is 
vouched  for,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  discontented  with  the  step- 
motherly home  and  to  have  abandoned  his  father's  house  without 
leave  when  he  was  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  there- 
after he  was  his  own  mentor  and  master.  He  first  went  to  Macki- 
nac Island,  for  a  time  doing  any  job  that  presented  itself ;  but  he 
finally  found  employment  in  a  store,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  Mackinac  was  a  fur-trading  station ;  thousands  of  Indians 
came  there  for  annuities  or  trade;  there  was  much  drunkenness, 
great  profanity,  and  the  wide-open  life.  Such  rude  early  associa- 
tions, so  much  strong  drink  and  vile  behavior  in  his  environment 
must  have  been  a  terrible  test,  yet  he  seems  to  have  escaped  with 
mind  and  speech  singularly  free  from  taint.    He  strayed  away 
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from  Mackinac  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  following  the  copper  excite- 
ment of  that  time,  arriving  at  the  Sault  the  very  day  that  School- 
craft was  murdered  there  ;  and  he  used  to  tell  with  tragic  interest 
of  seeing  the  body  lying  on  the  ground  where  Schoolcraft  fell. 

Peter  at  this  time  earnestly  sought  to  ship  and  work  his  pas- 
sage to  the  upper  copper  country  on  the  schooner  "Merchant,"  but 
was  refused,  as  she  had  a  full  crew  and  many  passengers.  This 
refusal  was  most  fortunate  for  our  friend  and  for  us,  for  the  ship 
sank  off  Grand  Island  and  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were  lost. 
He  succeeded,  however,  a  few  days  later,  in  shipping  on  the 
"Bela  Hubbard,"  which  sailed  regularly  between  the  Sault  or 
Mackinac  and  Detroit.  After  several  trips  she  was  wrecked,  but 
no  lives  were  lost.  While  working  his  way  with  others  of  the 
crew  from  this  wreck  to  Detroit,  at  Bay  City  Peter  fell  from  a 
pile  of  lumber  into  the  hold  of  the  schooner  and  broke  his  arm. 
The  arm  was  unskilfully  set  and  cared  for,  and  swelled  so  badly 
that  when  he  arrived  in  Detroit  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
physicians  to  amputate  it.  The  preparations  were  all  made  to 
that  end  when  Dr.  Pitcher  happened  in,  dissuaded  the  physicians 
from  the  operation,  and  by  careful  attention  saved  the  arm.  Mr. 
White  could  never  cease  from  gratitude  to  Dr.  Pitcher  for  that 
good  left  arm — saying  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  g'ood  doctor 
for  "the  integrity  of  his  corporosity." 

For  a  while  he  was  employed  in  a  store  in  Detroit  and  then 
entered  the  service  of  Captain  Canfield,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  build- 
ing a  lighthouse  at  Waugoshance.  He  attracted  the  captain's  at- 
tention by  writing  numerously  the  captain's  name  in  large  round 
hand  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  probably  after  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  White  was  accustomed  in  after  years  to  write  his  own  name. 
When  it  was  noticed  that  Peter  could  write  so  well,  and  was  also 
quick  and  reliable,  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  clerk  as  time- 
keeper of  all  the  men  on  the  work.  There  being  different  classes 
of  employees — masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  as  well  as  com- 
mon day  laborers — this  service  became  of  importance.  So 
thoroughly  and  well  did  Peter  do  the  business  that  at  the  end  of 
the  season  he  was  paid  seventy  dollars  for  his  work  as  originally 
intended,  and  another  seventy  dollars  as  timekeeper.  This  early 
incident  of  his  life  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  characteristic 
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versatility  and  industry  which  marked  him  for  one  of  fortune's 
favorites.  He  was  honest,  indefatigable,  and  capable.  He  was 
late  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  and  never  idle. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1849  w^tn  a  Pai"ty  under  the  leadership 
of  Robert  J.  Graveraet,  Peter,  yet  under  nineteen,  again  set  sail 
from  Mackinac  Island  for  the  iron  country  above  the  Sault. 
Ten  days  instead  of  twelve  hours,  as  was  expected,  with  a  wreck, 
rescue,  and  repair  ad  interim,  or  rather  inter  viam,  brought  the 
party  to  the  Sault.  A  large  Mackinac  barge  which  had  been 
crowded  up  the  rapids  was  used,  and  after  eight  days'  sailing, 
rowing,  poling,  and  towing,  the  party  with  their  remaining 
scant  provisions  arrived  at  the  place  where  now  is  situated  the 
city  of  Marquette.  There  was  then  but  one  building  in  the 
whole  neighborhood,  the  Cedar  House,  occupied  by  the  Indian, 
Charles  Bag-warn.  This  place  was  afterward  to  be  Peter's  life- 
long home.  He  was  to  share  its  fortunes  and  prosperity  and  as 
well  its  strenuous  times  and  adversities;  for  in  its  history,  like 
other  towns,  it  had  its  booms,  fires,  and  financial  distresses. 

The  next  day  after  its  arrival  the  party  proceeded  on  foot  to 
the  iron  hills  where  now  is  Ishpeming,  each  man  carrying  his 
knapsack  containing  his  belongings  and  his  share  of  the  food. 
Peter  trudged  through  the  woods  carrying  his  burden  with  the 
others.  The  party  took  and  kept  possession  of  all  the  iron 
hills  or  mountains  west  of  the  Jackson  mine,  then  known  or 
suspected  to  contain  iron,  until  July  10.  In  the  meantime  they 
prospected  for  iron,  denuded  the  hilltops,  and  marked  their 
possessions  which  were  afterward  known  as  the  Cleveland  mines. 
They  then  returned  to  the  shore  and  began  to  chop  the  trees 
and  to  clear  the  ground — to  "locate"  the  future  town.  So  Mr. 
White  was  present  at  the  birth  of  Marquette,  which  was  at  first 
called  Worcester;  the  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Mar- 
quette in  honor  of  the  French  missionary. 

In  1850  he  took  charge  for  the  Marquette  Iron  Company  of 
its  general  trading-store.  The  post-office  was  kept  in  the  rear 
and  Peter  officiated  as  clerk.  As  the  government  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  mail  service  in  the  winter  and  the  little  colony 
was  left  without  news  from  the  outside  world,  a  purse  was 
pledged  and  Peter  White  volunteered  with  the  aid  of  his  two 
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trusted  Indian  friends  to  carry  the  mail.  The  first  trip  they 
carried  the  mail  on  their  backs  to  and  from  L' Arise,  where  con- 
nection was  made  with  mail  passing  above  and  below.  After- 
ward dogs  and  sledges  were  employed.  He  made  nine  of  these 
trips  that  winter.  But  the  purse  pledged  never  materialized, 
and  Peter  received  only  $3.00  for  all  this  service;  but  after 
he  had  once  promised  he  kept  his  word  for  the  season,  pay 
or  no  pay.  As  a  youth  he  was  by  nature  of  frail  constitu- 
tion ;  but  to  these  journeys  requiring  much  hard  labor,  privation, 
and  fatigue  in  the  open  air,  in  rain  and  shine  and  severe  cold, 
Mr.  White  attributed  the  sturdy  constitution  which  served  him 
well  for  so  many  years. 

In  1852,  evidently  through  some  confusion  or  mistake  as  to 
location,  Mr.  White  was  made  postmaster  of  "Carp  River"  which 
immediately  adjoined  Marquette.  Probably  because  of  his  popu- 
larity he  soon  after  began  to  receive  nearly  all  the  mail  for  the 
whole  region  at  the  Marquette  Iron  Company's  store,  and  gradu- 
ally the  Marquette  post-office  went  out  of  business,  the  postmaster 
resigned,  and  Mr.  White  was  transferred  to  Marquette  and  con- 
tinued postmaster  for  twelve  years. 

In  1853  the  Marquette  Iron  Company  failed,  and  Mr.  White 
was  transferred  to  the  Cleveland  Company  with  which  he  re- 
mained until  the  next  year,  when  he  resigned  his  position  and 
opened  a  store  on  his  own  account,  soon  after  adding  the  insur- 
ance business,  and  later  on  real  estate  and  banking. 

Life  at  this  outpost  of  civilization  was  a  busy  and  very 
interesting  one,  and  Mr.  White  had  and  enjoyed  his  full  share 
of  it.  With  rare  powers  of  description  he  was  accustomed  to 
narrate  many  amusing,  interesting,  and  instructive  incidents. 
For  instance,  during  the  first  season  of  operating,  the  company 
worked  several  days  to  drain  the  water  from  a  marsh  into  Lake 
Superior,  and  when  the  drain  was  opened  the  water  flowed  from 
the  lake  into  the  marsh,  overflowing,  and  for  the  time  destroying, 
all  the  hay  land  they  had  sought  to  improve.  Again,  at  another 
time,  they  spent  several  days  building  a  dock,  which  a  gentle 
sea  one  night  wafted  into  the  dim  and  distant  nowhere.  If  the 
joke  was  on  him,  personally,  Mr.  White  seemed  to  enjoy  telling 
it  even  more  than  if  it  were  on  someone  else,  though  I  doubt 
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if  he  stopped  to  think  of  himself  if  the  joke  was  a  good 
one. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Graveraet's  employ,  and  probably  dur- 
ing his  first  year  in  the  upper  country,  that  he, was  sent  on  a 
mission  of  considerable  delicacy  to  Escanaba.  Two  Chippewa 
Indians  accompanied  him.  With  provisions  for  the  journey 
on  their  backs  they  wended  their  way  overland  through  the 
unbroken  forest,  following  the  blazed  trail  as  only  an  Indian, 
or  an  Indian-trained  white  man,  could.  Seven  days  through  the 
wilderness  with  two  gentle  savages  !  But  the  Indians  were 
always  gentle  with  Peter,  for  he  was  always  gentle  with  them. 
He  told  them  many  and  endless  stories  in  their  own  tongue, 
which  he  learned  to  speak  as  fluently  as  they,  and  he  knew  all 
the  different  dialects.  He  was  familiar  with  all  their  manners 
and  customs.  He  sympathized  with  them  thoroughly,  and  could 
think  their  thoughts  even  before  they  did.  I  have  seen  him  dance 
their  different  dances  with  the  accompanying  chants.  The  poses 
were  perfect  and  the  monotonous  music  carried  me  back  to  the 
days,  or  the  nights,  when  I  saw  the  same  dances  around  the  camp 
fires  at  the  Sault.  He  took  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  life  and  lore. 

He  also  spoke  French — Canadian  and  Indian  French — with 
accuracy  and  fluency.  Indeed  the  French  thought  him  truly 
French,  and  that  he  had  translated  his  name  from  Pierre  le 
Blanc  to  Peter  White.  He  knew  legends  without  number,  and 
the  lore  of  the  forests,  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Forest  animals  and  birds,  their  habits  and  their  different  degrees 
of  intelligence,  and  the  fishes  and  their  likings,  habitats,  and 
times  O'f  movement  were  his  careful  study.  In  all  these  things, 
not  to  be  gotten  from  books  but  from  the  Indians,  from  the 
woodsmen,  from  seamen,  and  from  personal  observation,  he  was 
a  learned  man. 

His  narratives  were  always  interesting  and  generally  gave 
one  a  fair  and  true  insight  into  the  life  and  times  of  the  early 
frontier  settlements.  That  stern  life,  with  all  its  jocularity  and 
bonhomie,  made  its  mark  on  Mr.  White. 

He  was  rugged  in  physique  and  rugged  in  his  ideas  of  poli- 
tics, morals,  and  religion;  at  the  same  time  he  was  affable  and 
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most  genial;  not  domineering  or  exacting — not  in  the  least — 
unless  some  matter  of  principle  or  propriety  was  at  stake.  No 
matter  how  rough  the  crowd  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 
associate,  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  acquit  himself  beseemingly  and 
to  their  liking  without  descending  from  his  own  proper  level 
or  incurring  on  the  part  of  his  companions  any  suspicion  that 
he  assumed  to  be  above  them.  It  was  thus  that  I  thought  of  him 
as  I  saw  him  during  the  turbulent  time  of  the  Chicago  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1896. 

I  think  he  took  much  pride  in  his  past,  in  the  incidents  which 
made  up  his  life;  and  well  he  might,  for  they  were  continually 
to  his  credit  and  were  made  much  of  by  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries. He  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  state;  and  that 
led  him  to  be  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  state  and  national 
history,  and  so  a  very  ardent  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  He  used  to  sound  its  praises  and  importance  on 
all  occasions. 

One  of  his  household  who  knew  him  intimately  for  many 
years  said  to  me:  "You  know  how  dearly  he  loved  to  be  made 
much  of  and  noticed,  and  what  an  innocent  pride  he  took  in  what 
he  accomplished."  This  is  true,  but  there  was  no  boastfulness 
about  it.  He  assumed  that  any  other  man  would  have  done  the 
same  under  the  same  circumstances.  To  him  it  was  only  the 
good  fortune  of  opportunity  that  led  him  to  do  and  to  be  what 
he  did  and  was.  The  incidents  themselves  were  interesting  and 
important  and  especially  to  him  who  had  lived  them,  and  he 
never  stopped  to  think  that  often  he  represented  himself,  as 
indeed  he  was,  the  magna  pars.  But  I  doubt  if  anyone  could 
possibly  think  of  him  as  egotistic,  or  exaggerating  the  part  he 
played  in  any  matter.  And  then  there  was  so  much  good  nature 
in  everything  he  said  and  did ! 

Nothing  delighted  him  so  much  as  to  give  pleasure — real 
intelligent  pleasure — to  his  friends;  so  he  took  delight  in  show- 
ing any  chance  acquaintance  visiting  Marquette  the  beautiful 
Presque  Isle  Park,  the  creation  and  the  maintenance  of  which,  for 
years,  was  due  to  his  exertions  and  generosity.  So  the  "White 
Public  Library"  was  largely  if  not  entirely  his  donation,  and  he 
took  a  kindred  pride  in  that.    The  Marquette  Normal  School 
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owed  its  existence  largely  to  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  it,  and 
the  Science  Hall  of  that  institution,  because  of  his  generosity  in 
connection  with  it,  was  named  after  him.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marquette  School  Board  for  fifty-five  years  or  more, 
and  so  the  schools,  and  the  high  school  especially,  were  a  matter 
of  his  continual  concern,  and  their  prosperity  was  his  delight. 
Probably  from  his  early  life  at  Mackinac  Island  he  took  greater 
pride  and  interest  than  he  otherwise  would  in  the  Mackinac 
Island  Park,  and  in  the  fact  also  that  he  had  been  president  of 
the  Park  Board  from  its  organization.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  contracted  for  a  beautiful  statue  of  Pere  Marquette  for 
Mackinac  Island  as  a  gift. 

He  did  not  seek  office,  but  official  duties  of  one  kind  and 
another  were  continually  thrust  upon  him.  One  time,  before  he 
was  of  legal  age  to  hold  office,  he  went  fishing,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Marquette  he  found  himself  elected  county  clerk  and 
register  of  deeds.  He  tried  to  decline  but  was  compelled  to 
serve,  as  his  education  and  business  experience,  especially,  fitted 
him  for  the  duties  of  these  offices.  Without  notice  he  was 
appointed  postmaster,  and  at  first  refused  as  he  "hadn't  done 
anything  and  did  not  want  any  fuss  with  the  government/'  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept,  and  as  said,  continued  in  office 
twelve  years. 

From  the  wildcat  times  of  1837  on,  a  very  substantial  dream 
of  an  unimpeded  waterway  had  floated  through  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  men  interested  in  the  mining  and  mercantile 
prosperity  of  the  Upper  Lakes  country.  The  state  had  author- 
ized a  survey  and  appropriated  $25,000  toward  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Sault  rapids.  The  matter  had  been 
presented  to  Congress  several  times,  but  it  was  not  until  1852 
that  the  subject  was  really  understood  and  considered  according 
to  its  magnitude  and  its  merits.  In  August  of  that  year  Con- 
gress granted  to  the  state  of  Michigan  750,000  acres  of  land  to 
be  selected  from  lands  not  yet  offered  for  sale  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  It  was  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  years  and  finished  within  ten,  and  it  was 
required  that  it  should  be  100  feet  wide,  12  feet  deep,  with  locks 
60  feet  wide  and  at  least  250  feet  long. 
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The  general  management  of  the  matter  before  Congress  was 
in  the  hands  of  John  Burt,  but  a  committee  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  men  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  of  whom  Mr.  White 
was  one,  spent  the  season  in  Washington  urging  their  project, 
and  they  forced  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  At  once  thereafter 
the  state  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  and 
other  business  connected  therewith.  A  corporation  was  formed 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  composed  of  capitalists 
who  bid  for  the  contract,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Harvey,  the  work  was  begun  June  4,  1853.  Two  thousand 
men  were  put  to  work,  and  in  less  than  two  years,  instead  of  the 
ten  allowed,  the  canal  was  finished — considerably  larger  in  every- 
way than  was  required  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Road  from  Marquette  soon  followed  the 
construction  of  the  Sault  Canal,  and  thus  were  opened  to  the 
world  the  great  iron  and  copper  mines  and  the  general  mercan- 
tile traffic  of  the  new  northwest.  In  both  of  these  magnificent 
projects  Mr.  White  constantly  assisted  with  his  helpful  enthu- 
siasm and  advice  when  from  lack  of  capital  he  could  not  other- 
wise aid. 

It  was  in  1853  that  Peter  White  &  Co.  commenced  a  banking 
business.  The  firm  continued  until  1863  when  it  was  organized 
into  the  First  National  Bank  of  Marquette,  with  Peter  White_as 
cashier.  This  position  he  held  until  1869  when  he  became  its 
president,  and  so  continued  until  his  death.  It  was  not  all  sun- 
shine in  this  business,  for  in  hard  times  the  bank  lost  money  like 
everybody  else — large  sums  of  money — but  courage  and  good 
management  carried  it  through  all  its  crises. 

In  1865  Mr.  White  helped  organize  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  one  of  its  first  vestrymen.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  all  branches  of  its  work — was  superintendent 
of  its  Sunday  school  for  years — and  was  its  principal  benefactor 
to  the  date  of  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was  its  lay  delegate 
to  the  General  Convention. 

From  1873  on,  he  strove  year  after  year  to  have  the  Upper 
Peninsula  organized  into  an  independent  diocese,  and  finally 
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succeeded  in  1895,  he  himself  raising  and  contributing  largely 
toward  providing  the  requisite  endowment  fund. 

One  who  knew  him  in  church  matters  better  of  late  years, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man,  said  of  him  recently  that  "worship, 
duty,  sentiment,  faith,  kindliness,  pleasure,  business,  were  all 
woven  together  in  his  makeup.  With  a  heart  tender  as  a 
woman's  where  sympathy  was  called  for  for  others,  he  was  a 
stern,  strong,  exacting  man  when  he  only  was  in  issue." 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  Land  Office  by 
President  Buchanan  and  shortly  after  he  was  made  collector 
of  the  port. 

It  was  in  connection  with  these  last  offices  that  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  study  law — not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practicing  in  the  courts,  where  the  contentions  of  parties 
must  be  conducted  with  strict  regard  for  the  rules  and  techni- 
calities of  procedure,  as  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the 
rights  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  to  see  that  no 
slip  of  his  should  get  them  into  trouble.  He  wanted  to  know 
law  and  equity;  and  he  thought  that  the  principles  upon  which 
law  was  founded  would  be  a  safe  guide  for  him  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  would  help  him  to  just  estimates  of  other  men's  motives 
and  acts. 

He  was  afterward  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  later  on  formed  the  law  partnership 
of  White  &  Maynard  which  continued  in  practice  for  ten  years. 

As  much,  perhaps,  because  of  the  entire  confidence  placed  in 
his  integrity  as  because  of  the  reliance  on  his  legal  erudition,  he 
was  appointed  master  in  chancery  in  the  Pewabic  Copper  Co.  case, 
in  which,  after  the  court  had  confirmed  his  findings  .in  the  intri- 
cate matters  which  came  before  him,  he  sold  the  assets  of  the 
company  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  the  fall  of  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
He  went  from  Marquette  on  snow  shoes  as  far  as  Escanaba,  by 
stage  from  there  to  Fond-du-Lac,  and  from  there  to  Lansing; 
what  was  then  a  journey  of  fifteen  days  being  now  a  journey  of 
fifteen  hours  or  so.  The  matter  of  perhaps  more  importance 
than  any  other  passed  on  at  this  session  was  the  location  of  the 
public  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  connection  with  the  Sault 
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Canal,  and  Mr.  White  looked  out  well  for  the  interests  of  his 
part  of  the  state. 

For  years  there  had  been  a  feeling  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
peninsulas  that  the  two  should  be'  united  by  rail  as  well  as  by 
water.  When  navigation  was  closed  in  the  fall,  all  communi- 
cation was  practically  closed  until  spring,  except  by  way  of 
Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago.  This  roundabout  way 
hurt  the  pride  of  the  state  and  tended  to  alienate  trade  and 
friendly  relations  beween  the  two  parts  of  it.  Detroit  capitalists 
were  ready  with  the  money  to  build  a  railroad  from  Mackinac 
to  Marquette,  providing  the  proper  aid  could  be  procured,  and 
the  Upper  Peninsula  people  were  ready  to  support  a  land  grant 
by  the  state,  as  it  was  apparent  that  only  by  a  railroad  through 
the  wilderness  lying  between  St.  Ignace  and  Marquette  could 
that  country  be  built  up  and  rendered  habitable.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  thought  best  to  have  the  Upper  Peninsula  cham- 
pion the  cause,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  Mr.  White,  then 
a  Democrat,  to  the  state  Senate.  To  the  legislature  of  1875  he 
was  elected  unanimously  and  for  the  especial  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  desired  land  grant.  Under  his  management  the  measure 
was  carried  through  successfully.  There  were  many  other  mat- 
ters of  importance  before  the  legislature  of  that  year'  in  regard 
to  which  he  rendered  efficient  service. 

He  was  an  able  and  ardent  advocate  of  the  demands  of  the 
University  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  to  him  certainly 
more  than  to  any  other  member  are  we  indebted  for  the  several 
appropriations  voted  that  year  for  the  establishment  of  the  Home- 
opathic Department,  though  he  was  no  homeopathist,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Engineering,  Mining,  and  Architectural 
Department,  for  the  University  Hospital,  and  for  a  water  sup- 
ply for  the  University.  He  championed  them  all.  It  was  at  this 
session  also,  and  with  Mr.  Wtiite's  vote,  that  Judge  Christiancy 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  WHiite  had  a  remarkable  fund  of  jolly  good  nature  and 
he  utilized  it  on  many  an  occasion  when  some  measure  in  which 
he  was  particularly  interested  was  at  stake.  He  told  a  story, 
repeated  poetry,  even  danced  an  Indian  dance,  and  frequently 
thus  out-argued  a  good  solid  argument;  but  when  argument  was 
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the  best  weapon  to  use,  though  not  a  man  gifted  with  eloquence, 
he  could  put  his  points — and  they  were  generally  strong  points — 
forcibly  and  well.  He  was  always  ready  with  the  "Wreck  of 
the  ' Jules  La  Plante'  "  or  some  French  or  Indian  story  that 
captivated  his  hearers,  and  made  it  difficult  to  disagree  with  what 
he  advocated  or  desired. 

I  think  I  must  inscribe  here  the  "Wreck  of  the  (]nhs  La 
Plante,'  "  for  nothing  else — no  description — can  so  well  bring 
to  the  mind  of  those  who  have  heard  him  repeat  it,  one  pleasing 
phase  of  Mr.  White,  as  does  this  French  rime. 

WRECK  OF  THE  "JULES  LA  PLANTE" 
'Twas  one  dark  night  on  Lac  St.  Clair, 

De  wind  she  blow,  blow,  blow, 
When  de  crew  of  de  wood-scow  "Jules  La  Plante" 

Got  scared  an'  run  below. 

For  de  wind  she  blow  like  hurricane; 

Bime-by  she  blow  some  more, 
When  de  scow  bust  up  on  Lac  St.  Clair 

T'ree  acre  from  de  shore. 

De  Cap'  she  walk  de  front  deck, 

She  walk  de  hind  deck  too  ; 
She  called  de  crew  up  from  de  hold, 

She  called  the  cook  also. 

De  cook  his  name  was  Rosa, 

Was  come  from  Montreal, 
Was  chambermaid  on  lumber  barge, 

On  dat  big  La  Chine  Canal. 

De  wind  she  blow  from  de  nor'east,  west, 

De  sou'  wind  she  blow  too, 
When  Rosa  say,  O  Captain ! 

Whatever  shall  I  do? 

De  Cap'  she  trow  de  hank, 

But  still  dat  scow  she  drif ' ; 
The  crew  she  can't  get  on  the  shore, 

Because  she  lose  de  skiff. 

De  night  was  dark  like  one  black  cat, 

De  waves  rolled  high  and  fast, 
When  de  Captain  she  took  Rosa, 

And  lashed  him  to  de  mast. 
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Den  de  Cap'  put  on  de  life  preserve 

An'  jumped  into  de  Lac, 
An'  said,  Good-bye,  my  Rosa  dear, 

I  go  drown  for  your  sak'. 

Nex'  morning  very  early 

About  half-past  two,  t'ree,  four, 
De  Captain,  de  crew,  and  de  wood-scow 

Lay  corpses  on  dat  shore. 

Now  all  good  wood-scow  sailor  mans 

Take  warning  by  dat  storm, 
And  go  marry  one  nice  French  girl, 

And  live  on  one  nice  farm. 

Den  de  wind  she  blow  like  hurricane, 

And  suppose  she  blow  some  more, 
You  won't  get  drowned  on  Lac  St.  Clair, 

So  long  you  stop  on  shore. 

The  episode  of  "iron  money"  in  the  mining  country  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  was  one  of  great  interest.  The  mines  and  other 
corporations,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  circulating  medium,  were 
compelled  to  issue  drafts  in  payment  for  labor  and  materials, 
and  this  habit  of  issuing  drafts  resulted  in  providing  a  local  and 
private  currency  somewhat  in  the  form  of  paper  money  which 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  same  as  bank  bills.  It  began  during 
the  hard  times  of  1857  and  continued  in  circulation  until  1872 
or  1874.  The  United  States  law  passed  in  1864  provided  for  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  any  use  of  any  paper  money,  other  than 
national  bank  bills,  paid  out.  It  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  agent  of  the  Treasury  that  over  one  hundred  million  of 
this  money  had  been,  by  use  and  renewed  use,  liable  to  pay  a  tax 
of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  To  the  informer  was  to  be  paid 
one-half  of  the  sums  in  which  the  users  or  issuers  of  this  money 
could  be  mulcted. 

Mr.  White  in  connection  with  his  banking  business,  it  was 
charged  by  the  government  agent,  had  paid  out  at  least  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  number 
of  the  large  corporations  were  liable  under  this  tax  to  pay 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each.    Every  banker,  mining 
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corporation,  and  business  man  in  northern  Michigan  was  in 
financial  peril. 

Mr.  White  procured  letters  from  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  men  of  the  state  to  Senator  Chandler  and  others  in 
Washington;  also  from  the  governors  of  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York  to  their  senators  and  representatives.  Senator 
Chandler  drafted  a  relief  measure  which  was  simultaneously 
introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress;  and  under  his  all- 
powerful  influence  the  relief  seemed  assured,  when  suddenly 
he  withdrew  his  support.  His  party  had  gone  back  on  him  in 
Michigan  and  he  would  sulk  in  his  tent. 

But  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  advocacy  of  the  justness  of 
the  measure  for  his  defection  to  overthrow  the  good  work  he 
had  done.  Under  the  combination  of  forces  which  Mr.  White 
brought  together  the  senator  was  routed  foot,  horse,  and 
dragoons.  The  bill  for  relief  was  passed  the  last  day  of  the 
session ;  in  fact,  the  Senate  clock  was  turned  back  twice  to  allow 
the  vote  to  be  taken.  The  President  signed  the  bill  two  hours 
after  the  right  of  Congress  to  act  had  really  expired. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  at  an  end  for  Mr.  White,  as  a  com- 
plaint had  been  lodged  against  him  and  others  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  Detroit,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
stand  trial.  The  two  judges  before  whom  the  case  was 
brought  were  Judge  Emmons  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  Judge 
Brown  of  the  District  Court.  Mr.  White  was  the  first  and 
principal  witness.  The  case  continued  for  three  days,  when 
the  court  on  the  question  whether  the  United  States  had 
made  out  a  case  disagreed,  ?nd  the  case  was  certified  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  it  came  up  for 
hearing  there,  after  hearing  the  attorney-general,  it  was  dis- 
missed. This  was  a  long,  arduous,  and  expensive  contest.  Mr. 
White  bore  the  brunt  of  it  and  received  no  direct  recognition  of 
his  services  from  the  others  interested,  but  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  friendly  relationships  which  grew  out  of  it  and  the  assistance 
given  by  the  mining  corporations  in  getting  together  his  mining 
exhibit  when  he  was  the  World's  Fair  commissioner,  in  1893. 

Upon  this  subject  of  "iron  money"  Mr.  White  wrote  a  very 
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interesting  paper  for  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXV  of  its  collections  and  researches. 

In  1879  and  1880  Mr.  White  traveled  in  Europe  with  his 
family,  and  in  1884  he  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  establish- 
ing a  social  club  and  clubhouse,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
was  weekly  snowshoeing  parties  in  winter  which  were  generally 
led  by  Mr.  White. 

In  1886  Mr.  White  took  a  great  interest  in  the  deep-water- 
ways project  for  the  Great  Lakes  then  before  Congress,  and  he 
made  a  telling  argument  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose. 

For  a  long  time  before  that  he  had  had  the  project  in  mind 
to  secure  for  Marquette  the  appropriation  of  Presque  Isle — 
except  the  small  portion  used  for  lighthouse  purposes — for  a 
park,  and  while  in  Washington  that  winter  he  took  occasion  to 
bring  it  forward.  It  was  a  valiant  contest,  and  he  waged  it 
alone  to  start  with,  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  congressman  had  no 
faith  that  it  could  succeed. 

Senator  Palmer,  whom  he  had  known  for  many  years,  ably 
supported  him.  One  by  one  he  won  friends  for  the  project,  and 
came  home  bringing  with  him  a  copy  of  the  act  he  had  procured 
granting  the  park  to  the  city  on  condition  of  its  acceptance  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make  it 
available.  On  objection  being  made  in  the  city  council  to  the 
cost,  Mr.  White  volunteered  to  meet  the  conditions  himself.  He 
built  a  roadway  to  the  park  at  a  cost  of  some  $30,000,  and  for 
the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  park  for  five  years  he 
devoted  $35,000  more.  The  park  and  the  pleasure  drive  to  it, 
over  a  mile  across  an  unreclaimed  stretch  of  ground,  cost  not 
only  the  money  but  much  of  Mr.  White's  time  and  study  with 
a  landscape  gardener  for  some  years;  but  it  was  a  labor  of  love 
which  he  performed  most  cheerfully. 

In  a  recent  description  of  Marquette  I  find  this  mention  of 
Presque  Isle :  "It  is  a  most  lovely  spot  today  and  has  an  exten- 
sive and  well-kept  zoo ;  its  effect  together  with  the  driveway  has 
been  to  make  the  whole  city  of  Marquette  a  park."  This  work 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  advantageous  labors  performed 
by  Mr.  White  for  his  beloved  city,  and  his  memory  will  be  kept 
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green  on  account  of  it  by  its  appreciative  citizens  for  generations 
to  come. 

In  1893  Mr.  White  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  World's 
Fair  Commission  and  devoted  himself  with  his  accustomed  zeal 
and  faithfulness  to  the  service  of  the  state  in  connection  with  it. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  and  responsible  for  the  mining 
exhibit  which  was  the  finest  of  all  for  copper  and  iron. 

Though  still  claiming  to  be  a  Democrat — a  Cleveland  Demo- 
crat— for  he  had  bolted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1896  and  1900 
— Mr.  White  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  in  the  spring  of  1903.  The  honor  came  to  him 
unsought  and  unexpected.  It  is  remembered,  however,  that  at 
a  little  luncheon  at  the  Detroit  Club  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Regent  Cocker,  Mr.  White  remarked  casually,  and  to  compli- 
ment others  present,  that  he  would  rather  be  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity than  governor  of  the  state.  But  the  expression  of  the 
wish,  I  am  confident,  was  the  only  move  he  made  to  obtain  the 
office.  It  was  thought  good  politics  by  those  who  led  the  Re- 
publican party  at  that  time,  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  University  to  have  the  Upper  Peninsula  represented 
on  the  board  by  a  prominent  citizen  who  had  broken  away  from 
the  Democratic  party  when  the  silver  craze  drove  it  down  to 
perdition. 

The  University  never  had  a  more  devoted  lover  and  servant 
on  the  board  than  he.  Not  only  were  his  time  and  best  thoughts 
at  its  command  but  his  purse  was  always  open,  and  with  a  free 
hand  he  gave  more  than  any  other  to  every  call  or  suggestion. 
He  took  especial  interest  in  the  library,  the  hospitals,  the  gym- 
nasiums, and  in  fact  every  different  branch  of  learning  or  exer- 
cise connected  with  the  institution. 

Aside  from  regular  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  he  frequently  spent  days  at  a  time  in  work 
connected  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  university. 

He  established  scholarships  and  sustained  them  year  after 
year  until  his  death,  and  so  far  as  he  had  opportunity  he  saw 
to  it  that  no  worthy  student  was  compelled  to  leave  for  lack 
of  funds. 

He  especially  insisted  that  the  young  women  students  should 
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be  treated  as  fairly  as  the  young  men,  and  that  they  should  have 
every  advantage  and  encouragement  given  the  latter.  Naturally 
his  ideas  of  equity  and  fair  dealing  turned  his  mind  in  that 
direction,  but  more  than  that,  he  used  to  say  that  when  you 
educate  the  mother  and  put  her  right,  you  educate  all  her  chil- 
dren and  put  them  right. 

It  was  after  some  years  of  patient  quiet  labor  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  White  that  in  March,  1905,  Congress  appropriated 
$10,000,  and  in  May  the  state  of  Michigan  appropriated  $15,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  suitably  celebrating  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  opening  of  the  Sault  Canal.  From  the  inception  of  this 
project  to  its  final  successful  termination  Mr.  White  devoted 
to  it  his  well-known  vigor  and  assiduity.  He  besieged  congress- 
men and  all  the  friends  of  congressmen.  One  by  one,  and  by 
twos,  he  told  them  that  this  great  waterway  belonged  to  the 
nation;  that  the  products  which  passed  through  it  went  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  had 
been  of  larger  benefit  to  the  whole  United  States  than  any 
single  happening  in  its  commercial  or  industrial  history;  that 
every  state  in  the  Union  had  been  benefited  by  it.  Flour  goes 
from  Duluth,  by  way  of  the  canal,  to  Liverpool ;  Michigan  cop- 
per, the  finest  mined,  is  sold  all  over  the  world  after  passing 
through  the  canal;  it  is  the  connecting  link  that  links  the  upper 
country  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  the  current  seemed  desperately  against  him  and  his 
project,  he  attended  a  dinner,  which  it  is  suspected  he  gave,  to 
which  were  invited  certain  soulless  souls  who  seemed  to  be 
against  the  measure.  He  told  his  French  stories,  repeated  "Jules 
La  Plante,"  interjecting  the  importance  of  the  canal,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  traffic  which  passed  through  it,  the  growth  of  the 
Northwest,  dependent  upon  it  for  the  last  nearly  fifty  years; 
that  it  was  an  international  highway  next  in  importance  to  the 
Panama  Canal;  that  the  nation  and  the  world  should  know  of 
it  and  its  importance;  that  a  paltry  $10,000  to  aid  the  state  in 
thus  aiding  the  nation  would  be  seed  well  planted  which  would 
bring  a  bountiful  harvest.  Success  crowned  his  efforts;  the 
money  was  voted.  The  state  legislature  followed  the  lead  of 
Congress  with  an  appropriation  of  $15,000.    Peter  White  was 
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appointed  on  the  commission  and  elected  its  president.  The 
neighboring  states  and  Canada  were  invited  to  join,  and  August 
2  and  3,  1905,  were  designated  as  the  dates  for  the  celebration. 
The  celebration  was  not  only  a  local  but  a  successful  national 
event.  The  papers  prepared  and  the  speeches  gave  much  valu- 
able historical  and  statistical  information. 

Mr.  White  prepared  the  historical  address.  I  must  quote  a 
sentence  or  two  from  him : 

The  iron  industry  is  the  key  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
Before  the  canal  we  were  dependent  on  the  British  Isles.  Now  we  can 
undersell  the  world.  The  canal  made  Pittsburgh  the  great  city  it  is  today; 
it  made  cheap  rails  and  railways  possible;  it  made  cheap  tools,  cheap  wire, 
and  has  fenced  the  woodless  prairies ;  it  has  made  cheap  implements  of  all 
kinds.  It  has  sent  our  rifles,  shovels,  hammers,  reapers,  bridges,  and  rails 
over  the  world.  Kitchner  went  to  Khartoum  with  the  freight  of  this 
canal.  No  English  company  would  agree  to  furnish  the  Atbara  bridge 
necessary  for  his  advance  in  less  than  eighteen  months.  An  American 
contractor  set  it  up  in  three  months.  Carnegie  builds  libraries  and 
rewards  heroic  virtue  with  the  fruits  of  a  business  impossible  without  the 
canal.  The  coal  of  the  South  returns  by  the  canal  to  temper  our  winters 
and  to  drive  our  engines.  Population  is  the  child  of  the  canal;  industry  is 
another;  comfort  another;  education  and  philanthropy  are  twins  of  the 
canal;  agriculture,  manufactures,  transportation,  world-intercourse,  com- 
mercial supremacy,  all  are  the  offering  of  the  canal.  The  canal  has  reduced 
the  price  of  steel  rails  from  $150  a  ton  to  $26,  and  occasionally  even  less. 
King  Iron  used  to  reign  from  an  English  throne ;  now  his  throne  is  in 
\merica.  We  are  now  the  great  creditor  nation,  and  as  such  have  the 
greatest  possible  influence  in  the  peace  of  the  world. 

He  presented  a  table  showing  the  steady  growth  of  the  iron 
industry  in  this  country  since  the  opening  of  the  canal;  that  in 
1904,  the  year  before  the  canal  celebration,  this  country  pro- 
duced quite  double  the  number  of  tons  produced  by  England — 
the  United  States  16,497,033  to  England's  8,562,658,  and  that 
the  gross  tons  of  ore  shipped  through  the  canal  were  21,822,839. 

Through  the  St.  Mary's  River  now  flows  a  commerce  in  the 
seven  months  of  the  open  season  over  three  times  as  great  as 
that  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  White  was  always  a  great  lover  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan and  seemed  continually  to  have  on  hand  some  project  in 
which  the  state  at  large,  or  some  part  of  it,  or  public  institution 
in  it,  was  particularly  interested.    For  some  time  before  his 
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death  he  had  devoted  both  time  and  money  to  the  rectification 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The 
original  surveyors  of  the  boundary  line,  because  of  indolence, 
carelessness,  or  the  difficulty  in  surveying  the  "headwaters"  of 
the  Montreal  River  to  Island  Lake,  had  deprived  the  state  of 
Michigan  of  a  large  and  very  valuable  tract  of  land.  Mr.  White 
caused  a  resurvey  of  this  boundary  to  be  made  at  his  own 
expense  and  demonstrated  thereby  the  equity  of  the  claim  of  the 
state  to  this  tract,  and  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  making  the 
case  to  compel  its  surrender.  The  last  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Michigan  adopted  Mr.  White's  views  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  this  tract  of  land  and  wrote  in  the  constitution  the 
boundary  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  accordingly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  state  will  not  fail  by  reason  of  Mr. 
White's  death  to  enforce,  if  possible,  its  claim. 

It  was  in  1857  tnat  Mr.  White  married  Ellen  S.  Hewitt,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Morgan  L.  Hewitt,  who,  coming  from  Ohio, 
had  resided  at  Marquette  many  years.  Then  began  that  long- 
continued  domestic  life  which,  while  it  brought  to  him  so  many 
and  tender  refining  influences  and  so  much  happiness,  had  also 
in  its  dispensation  so  many  bitter  disappointments  and  deep 
griefs.  His  house  and  home  associations  were  of-  the  most 
enjoyable  imaginable.  Mrs.  White  was  a  most  charming 
woman,  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  association  of  friends  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  every  way  a  most  competent  and  affable 
helpmeet  to  her  husband.  The  children  were  bright,  studiously 
inclined,  genial,  respectful,  and  gave  high  promise  of  lives 
delightful,  useful,  and  God-fearing;  but  illness  came,  attacking 
one  after  another  until  at  last,  in  his  later  years,  but  one  daugh- 
ter remained — -Mrs.  Shiras,  living  in  Washington. 

This  story  of  domestic  losses  and  how  Mr.  White  sustained 
them  seems  more  inspiring  even  than  the  tale  of  his  active 
achievements.  Bereavements  were  repeated  again  and  again. 
His  children  died  one  after  another.  An  only  son  remained: 
that  son  budded  into  glowing  youth  and  then  died.  The  only 
daughter  remaining  at  home,  Mrs.  Jopling  (I  quote  from  a  letter 
from  a  friend),  "grown  to  splendid  womanhood,  the  flower  of 
the  community,  the  companion  of  his  age,  the  prop  of  his  de- 
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clining  years,"  she,  too,  died,  without  warning  and  away  from 
home.  Finally,  the  companion  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  struggles  and  sorrows  of  his  life  died.  There  was  no 
bitter  complaining ;  even  then  he  was  calm  and  serene  and  appar- 
ently cheerful.  His  consolation  seemed  to  be  in  redoubled  efforts 
for  the  public  good  and  for  the  personal  relief  of  the  suffering 
and  afflicted  ones  who  came  in  his  way. 

One  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
a  man's  literary  loves  and  longings  is  to  note  what  he  retains 
of  his  reading  and  study.  By  this  measure  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  White  was  by  nature,  as  well  as  culture,  a  great  lover 
of  the  good  things  of  literature.  In  early  youth  he  committed 
to  memory,  and  he  would  often  repeat,  parts  of  patriotic  speeches 
of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Washington's  "Farewell  Address,"  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  gems  of  poetry  from  the  "Deserted  Village," 
Thomas  Moore,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  he  would  break  out 
with  some  psalm  or  extended  portion  of  the  Episcopal  service 
on  befitting  occasions.  Nor  did  he  cease  memorizing  such  things 
when  in  later  days  business  would  seem  to  demand  his  entire 
attention.  He  knew  in  the  same  way  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address,  poems  of  Kipling,  Drummond,  and  other  latter-day 
authors. 

Another  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  a  man's  literary  cul- 
ture is  the  library  of  his  chosen  books.  Aside  from  the  several 
generous  donations  which  Mr.  White  made  to  the  White  Public 
Library  he  still  retained  in  several  rooms  in  his  house  a  very 
large  and  carefully  selected  collection  of  books — not  books  which 
one  will  find  in  a  modern  bookshop,  but  a  choice  selection,  many 
of  them  standard  and  classic,  which  indicated  that  for  years  he 
had  been  addicted  to  rumaging  for  rare  copies  such  as  only  a 
bibliophile  would  have  the  good  sense  or  wisdom  to  search  for 
and  select.  Moreover,  he  was  addicted  to  first  editions  and  fine 
bindings. 

He  was  well  acquainted  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  promi- 
nent men  through  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life — scholars,  states- 
men, authors,  and  politicians.  During  both  the  administrations 
of  President  Cleveland  he  was  entertained  frequently  at  the 
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White  House  and  otherwheres  in  Washington,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  President  McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt. 

Socially  and  as  a  host  Mr.  White  was  a  prince.  Every  fall 
he  had  at  his  wilderness  camp  a  goodly  company  of  congenial 
souls  who  ate  of  his  feast,  drank  of  his  cider  and  other  good 
drinks,  hunted  his  game,  and  tramped  his  wilderness  tract  over 
to  their  hearts'  content  and  to  his  equal  happiness.  Of  the  party 
were  Congressman  Shiras  and  Mr.  Jopling  his  sons-in-law,  the 
Campbells,  the  Russells,  Cottrell,  Mather,  Duncan,  and  Dr. 
Drurnmond,  the  Montreal  poet  and  author,  who  was  his  friend 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Drurnmond  once  said  of  Mr.  White  when 
he  was  not  present: 

Strong  in  his  gentleness,  wise  in  his  simplicity,  practical  in  his  enthusi- 
asm, pioneer  in  an  age  of  pioneers,  the  man  whom  the  children  on  the  street 
know  only  as  Peter  White  stands  today,  it  seems  to  me,  the  very  highest 
ideal  of  that  civilization  of  which  the  American  people  are  so  proud.  When 
such  men  build  the  foundations,  easy  it  is  to  raise  the  superstructure;  and 
the  trail  Peter  White  has  cut  through  life  is  blessed  by  acts  of  private 
charity  and  deeds  of  public  devotion  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  truly  great,  and  above  all,  good  man. 

At  his  house  the  latchstring  was  always  out;  and  indeed  the 
door  was  ajar  to  the  needy  even  wider  than  to  his  opulent  friends. 
He  quite  supported  many  of  the  Indians  who  lingered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Marquette.  He  felt  that  they  had  not  been 
treated  fairly,  and  was  rejoiced  when  he  could  in  some  measure 
from  his  own  bounty  liquidate  the  debt  that  the  white  man  owed 
to  his  copper-colored  brother.  If  he  heard  that  any  acquaintance 
in  straightened  circumstances  was  ill,  especially  if  ill  in  a  hospi- 
tal, he  seemed  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  visit  the  sufferer 
and  give  him  good  cheer  with  such  substantial  assistance  as 
occasion  suggested. 

He  was  deferential  to  men  he  deemed  superior  to  himself  in 
wisdom  or  in  authority,  especially  in  authority  in  the  church. 
To  the  most  influential  and  exalted  in  the  land,  however,  he  was 
no  more  courteous  than  to  the  blind  and  helpless  Kaw-baw-gam 
who  was  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  He  was  more  attentive  to  others  than  to  himself.  He 
saw  that  Charles  had  every  comfort  and  contentment — a  ticket 
to  the  concert  or  play  or  lecture.    He  bought  him  a  paper  when 
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he  bought  one  for  himself — so  he  made  a  multitude  of  friends, 
so  he  kept  them;  and  so  he  left  them  when  he  died. 

He  was  deeply  and  multifariously  engaged — officially  engaged 
in  many  kinds  of  business — president,  director  of  banking  and 
numerous  other  corporations  with  large  responsibilities — but  he 
was  never  hurried,  worried,  or  weary.  He  delighted  to  be  busy, 
but  he  had  his  business  so  organized  that  most  of  the  details 
were  cared  for  by  others,  and  he  was  left  a  free  agent  to  a  large 
degree  to  devote  his  best  thought  to  public  affairs  and  to  the 
private  affairs  of  others  in  perplexity  or  want. 

He  had  a  large  personal  correspondence,  and  when  nothing 
else  particularly  demanded  his  attention,  he  wrote  letters.  Wher- 
ever he  happened  to  be,  at  a  hotel,  at  a  bank  desk,  if  he  could  find 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  he  wrote — friendly  notes,  a  word  of  cheer, 
sympathy,  or  advice,  frequently  inclosing  a  new  fresh  bank  bill 
signed  with  his  rotund  signature.  He  was  ever  busy — not  want- 
ing, but  giving.  If  he  did  want,  it  was  some  kindness  to  be 
rendered  to  someone  else.    So-  to  his  last  days. 

The  stroke  which  finally  laid  him  low  had  been  for  years 
anticipated  by  his  physicians.  They  had  warned  him,  but  he 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways  as  if  in  the  full  flush  and 
vigor  of  young  manhood.  "The  weak  heart  of  his  body  was 
dominated  to  the  last  by  the  strong  heart  of  his  courageous  soul." 

In  conclusion  I  can  find  no  words  with  which  so  truthfully 
and  concisely  to  portray  Mr.  White  to  you  as  those  used  by  his 
friend,  Bishop  Williams,  of  Marquette,  who  knew  him  better 
for  years  and  appreciated  him  probably  more  justly  than  could 
any  other  man.   He  says  : 

Marquette  is  recognized  by  every  visitor  who*  stays  long  enough  to 
know  it,  as  quite  alone  among  American  and  middle  western  small  towns. 
Aside  from  the  natural  beauty  it  possesses,  a  large  responsibility  for  all 
its  other  charm  will  be  found  to  be  his  [Peter  White's]  either  by  gift, 
precept,  or  example.  The  park  is  his  idea,  and  though  from  the  U.  S. 
government,  only  after  long  labor  by  him.  The  cemetery  is  his,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  state.  Without  him  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
stone  churches  of  such  beauty.  His  example  has  helped  in  street  and 
school,  in  town  and  shade  tree,  in  fountain  and  statue.  He  was  not  the 
benefactor  famed  for  a  specialty.  His .  disposition  led  him  naturally  to 
grant  a  favor  when  asked,  to  suggest  a  benefit  before  asked.    So  that  to 
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inquire,  What  did  he  do  to  be  gratefully  remembered?  would  be  best 
answered,  Is  there  anything  he  did  not  do? 

And  all  this  came  because  he  regarded  the  child,  the  companion  and 
associate,  the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  the  country,  with  the  eyes  of 
loving  interest. 

Though  he  loved  Marquette  he  never  forgot  Mackinac  where  he 
dawned  into  young  manhood,  Green  Bay  where  he  was  a  child,  Rome,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born.  He  kept  these  traditions  alive  by  visits,  letters,  gifts 
of  public  and  private  charity. 

When  a  catalogue  of  a  man's  influential  works  is  made  up,  it  can 
usually  be  written  very  briefly.  But  Peter  White's  life  cannot  be  written 
without  the  record  of  (i)  the  founding  of  an  enormous  industry;  (2)  the 
development  and  embellishment  of  a  model  city;  (3)  the  foundation  of  a 
parish  and  a  diocese;  (4)  the  origination  of  a  library  and  a  hospital; 
(5)  the  perfecting  of  an  educational  system;  (6)  legislation  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  (a)  the  land  grant  for  the  Upper  Peninsula  Railroad 
system,  (b)  the  relief  of  the  issuers  of  "iron  money,"  (c)  the  park  system 
of  Marquette,  (d)  the  Sault  celebration  and  the  Chicago  World's  Fair; 
(7)  a  lifetime  of  gratuitous  public  service;  (8)  and  with  all  this,  and  small 
early  advantage,  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  literary  culture; 
(9)  success  in  four  professions,  banker,  lawyer,  merchant,  publicist. 

He  was  one  of  whom  we  were  all  proud  to  say :  "This  is  my  country- 
man, he  is  my  friend !" 

Peter  White 

"He  was  a  man ;  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall  not  look  upon 
his  like  again/' 
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